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Am ſenſible how little Eacouraiiement there is 

a Ireſent for writing Pamphlets, by the Son. 

s of the Number of Good Ones that appears 

EN us. Accordingly, this was undertaken' 
without the leaſt mercenary View; and, if it falls 


into no other than the Hands of ſuch whoſe Judg- 


ments have been perverted by the Treatiſe it is in- 
tended to confute, I ſhall be ſatisfied. The Proſpect 
of contributing, in ever fo {lendera Degree, to "his 
Happineſs and Welfare of Mankind, is what lam 
excited by, upon theſe Occahons, 

Bur I will premiſe no further, becauſe I am going 
to cenſure our Author upon that Account who begins 
with a ſort of an Introduction, letting us kyow how 
ſenſible he is that the Title of his Book will, to the 
Generality of People, Por too bigh a Flight, 72 loot' d 
upon as the Effect of a fanatical Spirit, aud carrying 
Matters bigher than the Sobriety of Religion requires - 
Upon which, he begs that /uch would ſuſpend their 


Judgment for a while, and be content ta read bis Treas. 
iſe, before they paſs any Judgment either upon the Me- 


rits of the Subject or the Temper of the Writer. 

Now I am of Opinion thar it is not of any Con- 

cern to the World, what the Temper of this or any 
A 2 other 
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othef Writer is; but, if the Tendency of their Wri- 

tings is like to be prejudicial to Mankind, it is pro- 
er they ſhould be raken in hand and examin'd, 

and the Falſity and Inſufficiency of them expos'd and 


detected. This muſt be my Apology. for meddling 


with Mr: L a w's Book. For tho' there is nothing 
of any real Weight or Force in it, yet there is e- 
nough to diſtract and perplex the Minds of thoſe 
who are not us'd to. Arguments, to rob them of 
the Peace and Tranquility of Innocence, and ter- 


rify their Souls with the ſhocking Appearance of 
imaginary Guilt. Neither would the pernicious Miſ- 
chief end here; but ſuch Notions as his, if _ 


were to prevail, would be apt to ſpoil the Growt 

and diſcourage the Uſe of Dramatic. Performancesz 
which, in if Ages and: Countries in the World, 
have always been eſteem'd the moſt noble and im- 
roving Diverſions, that the Mind, at, its. Hours of 
Leilure and Recreation, could be entertain'd with. 
T ſhall make this appear occaſionally as I $9 along; 
intending to examine his Arguments and Demon- 
ſtrations, as he calls them, in order as they ly be- 


fore me. 


P. 1. He begins with making a Compariſon between 


worſhipping Images, and going 70 Plays, and thinks 


that they who own the Unlawfulneſs of the one, 
ought to be convinc'd of the Sinfulneſs of the other. 
This is his firſt Argument, and takes up the Five 


firſt Pages of his Book. The Inſufficiency of which 


the Reader may eaſily perceive from the following 
Particulars. 1. Worſbipping Images is certainly a great 


- and; notorious Sin, being not only contrary to an 
2 


expreſs Command of God, but to common Senſe and 


Reaſon; and therefore, in ſome meaſure, criminal 
even in mere Heathens, But going to Plays, in ge- 
neral, is no where forbidden in Scripture, nor in 
Ga, but rather 

gaagree- 
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any reſpe& contrary to Senſe and Re 
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go to a Play. 
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agreeable to both. 2. The Author in this Place, and 


| indeed throughout, his whole Book, begs the Que= 


ſtion which he bought to prove, that it is ſinful to, 
| Wheneyer that can be made a — 

ar, I will joyn my Endeavours in diſſuading che 
Wend from it, as heartily and ſincerely as he can 
do. z. That there are in ſome Plays, things which 
muſt certainly give Offence to People of a chaſt 
Ear, and refin'd - way of Thinking, I cannot deny. 
But then theſe are accidental Evils, depending ſome- 
times upon a vicious Poet; ſometimes upon an 
impudent Player, over- acting his Part; and often up- 
on the bad Taſte of an Audience, who, generally 
ſpeaking, have it in their Power to model the Man- 
ners of rhe Stage juſt as they pleaſe, by ſhewing 
their Approbation or Diſlike upon proper Occaſions, 
Bur'this makes no more againſt the Lawfulneſs and 
Propricty of Ss Ny ops in general, than 
a buffpon, ridiculous Preacher would. againſt going 
to Church. The End of Dramatic Entertainments 
is, by giving a Picture of ſome Parts of human Life, 
to recommend to the Audience the Practice of Ho- 
nour, Politeneſs, and in a word, every moral Vir- 
tue; ind to diſcourage the Imitation of any thing 
Scancklous and Diſagreeable, by ſhewing it in its 
own. 6dious and ridiculous Light. Now if this End 


is defated by any of thoſe accidental Abuſes I men- 
tion'd before, the Guilt of ſuch Indecencies is not 
to be mputed to any but thoſe who actually com- 


mit them, or deſignedly incourage them: no more 


- than tley who go to Church, with an honeſt In- 


rention of paying their Devotions, are chargeable 
with the Impertinence, Enthuſiaſm, Rant and Non- 
ſenſe, with which they are ſometimes entertain'd 
from the Pulpit. There is no arguing therefore a- 
gainſt the Uſe of a thing in general, from the Abuſes 
of it conmited by Particulars: As this Author ON 

iy 


| 


\ 


who makes no Exceptions; but affirms throughout 
his whole Book, without the leaſt Shadqw, of a 
Proof, that going to Plays, in general, is as unlawful. 


and ſinful, as /dolatry, Drunkenneſs, Murder, Theft, 


Adultery, and what not; Things, which tho” they, 
had never been forbidden by an expreſs Law from 
Heaven, are ſo manifeſtly and unexceptionably ma- 
la in ſe; always unreaſonable, always wicked. _ 
To give the Reader a Specimen of his Reaſoning, 
ſays he (pag. 4.) Tou go to hear a Play: I tell you that 
you go to hear Ribaldry and Profaneneſs; that you enter- 
tain your Mind with extravagant Thoughts, wild Rant, 
blaſphemous Speeches, wanton Amours, profane Jeſis, 
and impure Paſſions, If you ask me, where is the Sin 
of all this? You may as well ask me where is the Sin. of 
Swearing and Lying. For it is not only a Sin egainſt. 
this or that particular Text of Scripture, but it is a Sin 
againſt the whole Nature and Spirit of our Relighn. I 
have tranſcrib'd this whole Paragraph at once, to 
give the Reader a View of our Author's way of 
arguing and thinking upon this Subject. Peope ſay, 
they go to hear a Play; he ſays, they he. he knows 
what they go to hear better than they do ſhem- 
ſelves. They go upon no other Account, but #o 
hear Ribaldry and Prophaneneſs, and to entertais their 
Minds with wanton Amours and impure Paſſions, And, 
in doing thus, they are guilty of as great Sins as 
thoſe of Swearing and Lying, &c. 3 
From this and many other Places in his Treatiſe, it 
15 manifeſt that this Author makes it equally as ciiminal 
to repreſent Vices upon the Stage, and be preſent 
at the repreſenting them, as actually to peipetrate 
and commit them. Whereas, in repreſentng the 
Manners of the Age, in order to expoſe the Vices 
and Follies of it, it is neceſſary the Player! ſhould 
perſonate Characters of all ſorts, and the Audience 
employ their Minds in thinking and * up- 
on them; which both may do, if they pleaſt, as in- 
nocently 


71 


nocently as one may write, and others read an Hiſto- 
ry, which gives an Account of the Commiſſion of 
92 moſt unlawful and deteſtable Crimes. The Bible 
itſelf deſcribes Murders and Adulteries, with maſt 
other enormous Sins, in a ſtrong: Light: Which I 
hope may be allow'd to be read, without ſuppoſing 
the Mind of the Reader to be inſpired with Senti- 
ments in favour of Cruelty or Luſt. According to 
his way of Arguing, if it is criminal to give 
a Theatrical 8 of wanton Amours, and 
impure Paſſions, by the ſame Rule the Actors have 
been guilty of Murder, Treaſon, ce. a thou- 
ſond times over; and the beſt Part of the King's Sub- 
jects have been aiding and aſſiſting to them therein. 
This ſingle Obſervation muſt needs convince the 
Reader, upon what a wrong miſtaken Foundation 
this Author has built his whole Invective againſt 
Stage Entertainments in general: For as to thoſe 
real Indecencies, which I deny not but are ſome- 
times to be found in our Theatres, I am far enough 
from making any Defence or Apology for them; I 
J. give them up; and wiſh with all my Heart the 
| orld would agree to be ſo ſenſible and well-bred 
IJ as to explode them all. 8. 
And here I ſhall take leave of my Author's fir 
Argument; deſiring the Reader to obſerve, that he 
has prov'd nothing all this while; but laid down an 
Aſſertion, which no one will ever diſpute with him, 
| that, hen it is ſinful to go to a Play, it is finful : 
for, as to its being generally and always ſo, tho' he 
has often affirm'd it, he has not made the leaſt Step 
towards proving and making it out. I grant that 
Entertainments which awaken our diſorder's Paſſions, 
and teach to reliſh Lewaneſs, immoral Rant, and Pro- 
phaneneſs, are exceeding ſinful, and that People are to 
be blam'd for being preſent at them; provided it 
| can be made appear, that ſuch Entertainments were 
| Pre- 


1 

prepar'd with ſuch an Intent by the Compoſers of 
them; and that accordingly they always and certain- 
Yy have fuch an Effect upon the Audience. Other- 
wiſe all the-Serm-»ns that ever were preach'd agaitift 
Fornication and Adultery, Riot and Intemperance 
of any ſort, may be ſaid to be exceeding ſinful; becauſe, 
they often deſcribe the Nature and Extent of thoſe 
Crimes; and, by this means, put the Audience in 
mind of them. But, as no one ever pretended, that 
Sermons, which treated of ſuch Topics, were, for 
that Reaſon only, exceeding ſinful; neither can the 
ſame be ſaid of Plays, written and acted upon the 
ſame Account, and conſequently producing che ſame 
Yet how does he triumph, after having done nd- 
thing (p. 5.) with a Thus ſtands the firſt Argument a- 
gainſt the Stage It has all the Weight in it, that the 
hole Weight of Religion can give to any Argument. 
And then fp. 6.) with the fame triumphal Air he 
Proceeds to his Xxx 10 0 HIRE 
Secondly, Let the next Argument againſt the Stage be 
taten from its munifeſt Contrariety to this Heporr opt 
Paſſage of Scripture, Let no Communication proceed ou 
of your Mouth, but that which is good to the Uſe i 
edifying z that it may miniſter Grate to the Hearers: au 
-grieve not the holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are ſeal's 
10 the Day of Redemption. Here again, with. thi: 
pompous Argument, he does nothing but what he 
did before, beg the Queſtion; by taking ir for grant- 
ed, that all theatrical Entertainments are intended 
and deſigned to promote Vice and Immorality. 
Whereas in all wiſe and well- ordered Governments, 
and, I ſincerely believe, in our own, they are allow- 
ed for a quite contrary End, viz. to expoſe Vice 
and ill Behaviour of all ſorts to the Ridicule and 
Contempt, and to recommend an honeſt agreeable 
Deportment to the Imitation, of the Audience. He 


ſhould 


[9] 


 ſhould'prove, that all Plays were intended with ſuch 


bad Deſigns, and generally produce ſuch bad Effects, 
before he can argue againſt them as corrupt Commu- 
nication, and as ſomething which is not good to the 
w/e of edifying. This he ought to prove in the firſt 
place. Bur, inftead of that, he goes a ſhort way to 
work, and takes it for granted; and then, very de- 
murely, asks this Queſtion : F it be unlawful to have 
any corrupt Communication of our own, can we think 
it lawful to go to Plates ſet apart for that Purpoſe? 
He ſeems here to have been let into a very great po- 
licical Secret; which, if true, thoſe concern'd ought 
not to thank him for the Diſcovery of, viz. that our 
Theatres, which are authoriz'd by the Permiſhon, 
and have been frequently honour'd by the Preſence 
of our Sovereigns, as well as the beſt of their Sub- 
jects, are ſet apart for no other Parpoſe but corrupt and 
anedifying Communication; and for People to be enter- 
tained with Oaths and Imprecations, Propbaneneſs and 
Impurity of Diſcourſe. | e oben 

.. — Duorſum hec tam putida tendunt? . 

If the Author's Allegations were true, I am ready to 
grant that neither the Quality nor Character of any 
Perſon ought to be us'd as a Skreen to an unlawful A- 
ction; bur, in the mean time, I ſhall take the Libert 

to charge him with having laid down a very. falſe 
and ſeditious Poſition : in affirming, that the Play- 


houſe is a Houſe ſet apart for corrupt Communications. 


It is with the fame preſuming Air, that he goes 
on (p. by taking it for granted, that Women (who 
go to Play-houſes) frequent ſuch Places to bear Oaths 
and give their Money to ſee Women forget the Modeſty 
of their Sex, and talk impudently in a public Play-bouſe. 
He ſhould not wonder to fee Rakes and ill Nomen do 
thus. But for Perſons, who profeſs Purity and Holi- 
meſs, &c. for them to give their Money to be thus enter- 
tained, is ſuch a Contradiction to all Piety and common 
0 B Senſe 


[ 10 ] 
Senſe, as cannot be ſufficiently expos'd, When he is 
able to 'prove that the Ladies, who frequent our 
Theatres, do generally give their Money with a De- 
ſign only to bear Oaths, and ſee Women forget the Mo- 
defty of their Sex, &c. I ſhall be very ready to grant 
that this will be /uch a Contradiftion to all Piety and 
common Senſe as cannot be ſufficiently expos'd. Bur if 
they go with a Deſign to be improv'd, by ſeeing 
Virtue, Diſcretion and Good- breeding agrecably re- 
commended, and Vice and Folly expos'd; I ſhall 
think they are no more to anſwer for ſome few In- 
decencies which may happen to be mixed with 
ſuch Repreſentations, than they, who go to Church 
to ſerve God, and to be improv'd by the religious 
Diſcourſe of a grave Divine, are chargeable with 
contributing to the treaſonable Inſinuations, groſs 
Deſcriptions of irregular Paſſions, Nonſenſe and Ab- 
ſurdities, which are ſometimes uttered from the 

Pulpit. 

Such hitherto is the poor way of arguing our 
Author contents himſelf with; yet he concludes his 
ſecond Argument with his uſual Triumph, by ſaying, 
(D. 7.) If therefore I was to reſt here, I might fairly 
Jay, that I had prov'd the Stage to be as contrary to 
Scripture, as the Worſhip of Images is contrary to the ſe- 
tond Commandment. W hereas he has prov'd nothing; 
but ignorantly taken it for granted, that both Play- 
ers and Spectators are actually guilty of thoſe innu- 
merable Vices and Follies which are fabulouſſy repre- 
ſented upon the Stage: At which rate, as I obſer- 
ved before, he may as well charge them with the 
Guilt of Murder, as any thing elſe. 
Let us zow, with our Author, (p. 8.) proceed to 
a third Argument againſt the Stage. And here, ac- 
cording to his former profound way of reaſoning, 
he takes it for granted that Players were never 45 
fpected to be Parſons of Chriſtian Piety. That the Bu- 


fineſt 
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Funes of a Player is prophane, wicked, lewd and immo- 


deft; and challenges any one to ſhew him that it is a more 


Chriſtian Employment than that of Robbers, He af- 
firms, that it is abominably ſinful, and inconſiſtent with 


the Chriftian Religion; and places it amongſt the moſt 
abominable Crimes, (p. 9, 10.) and from thence in- 
fers (as with good Reaſon he might, if it were ſo) 
that they cannot be innocent who delight in their Sins, 
and hire them to commit them. This Argument (as he 
ſays) is not far-fetch'd, or founded on any Subtleties of 
Reaſoning. No truly; if you eat your Pudding 
while it is too hot, it will certainly burn you. Bur 
to deſtroy this whole Argument at once, and to an- 
{wer the Challenge he gives for any one ts ſhew him 
that the Buſineſs of Players is a more Chriſtian Em- 
ployment than that of Robbers; I ſhall only put him 
in Mind, once more, that the Buſineſs of a Player 
is, by thus much, a more Chriſtian Employment than 


that of a Robber; as it is leis criminal in a Painter 
to paint a Robbery, than actually ro commit one; 


in an Hiſtorian, to deſcribe a barbarous and bloody 
Murder, than actually to be concern'd in it; and in 
a Clergyman, to repreſent to his Congregation the 
odious Appearance and ill Conſequences of Lewd- 
neſs and Drunkenneſs, than actually to be guilty of 
thoſe Sins himſelf. Whether Players are modeſt or 
immodeſt, ſober or intemperate off of the Stage, is 
nothing to our preſent Purpoſe; no more than it is 
for a Lady of nice Virtue to be concern'd whether 
her Coach-horfes are Creatures of a chaſte Diſpoſi- 
tion or not: provided they look well, and carry her 
with Spirit from one Viſit to another, ſhe has no 
Objection againſt them. I think Players, as to what 
concerns their Employment, may be as good Chri- 
ſtians as Poets, Painters, Hiſtoriographers, or Di- 
vines; and have as much Right, as any of theſe, to 


repreſent Luſt, * diſordered Paſſions. 
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My Ferna of their private Lives and Conver- 
ſations is but little. But I can venture to affirm of 
one of them, with whom I have ſome Acquaintance, 
that I don't know a more modeſt, pious, well-be- 
hav'd Chriſtian, Every one who knows Mr. Mills 
will ſee by this Deſcription that I mean him: Tho 
I have good Reaſon to believe the ſame might be 
ſaid of ſeveral others among them. But, be that as 
it will, I can't ſee the leaſt Reaſon, nor has our Au- 
thor diſcovered the leaſt, why, as Players, they 
ſhould be accounted the moſs vile and abaminable Sin- 
ners. Therefore till he proves that repreſenting and 
deſcribing Sins is as criminal as really committing. 
them, he ought to make a public Recantation of 
this uncharitable Slander; and ask Forgiveneſs as 
well of theſe injured People, as of the Audience, to 
whom, by their Preſence and Participation, he im - 
putes the ſame Guilt. OR Wes ropes 
His fourth Argument (p. I t.) ſtands thus: As be Church 
ig the Houſe of God, and, by what is there exhibited, 
tends to the Promotion of Piety and Religion; ſo the 
Play-houſe is e Devil's Houſe, where profligate Per- 
ſons of both Sexes are heating and inflaming one another 
with all the Wantonneſs of Addreſs, the Immodeſty of 
Motion, and Lewdneſs of Thought, that Wit can invent : 
Ir is therefore juſt as wrong to go to the one, as 
it is right to go to the other. Here, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that he again begs the Queſtion, by ſuppo · 
ſing the Play-houſe to be the Devil's Houſe, &c. 
For, in reality, the Play houſe, when it is not a- 
buſed, differs no otherwiſe from the Houſe of God, 
than that the one is a Place for true Devotion, the 
other for innocent Diverſion and honeſt Recreation. 
At one, we do, or ought to, improve our ſelves; 
by n Law of God read and explain'd to us; 
at the other we do, or ought to do, the ſame; by 
ſeeing the Ways of the World repreſented in 2 
| 4 LVELY 
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ſwely manner; that which is truly commendable, 
heighten'd and embelliſned with all the Charms that 
an ingenious Fancy can give it; and that which is 
really deteſtable, expos'd and ridicul'd with all the 
Art and Dexterity that an agreeable Wit can furniſh; 
Thus Plays are, or ought to be: This is the End 
and Deſign of them, when they are not perverted 
and abus'd. However, that they may be, and are 
ſometimes, debas'd to ill Purpoſes, is no more an Ar- 
gument againſt the general Uſe of them, than it 
would be againſt going to Church, becauſe Atheiſts, 
Pick-pockets and common Strumpets do ſometimes 
go thither; and Sedition, Nonſenſe, and Enthuſi- 
aſm are ſomerimes preach'd there. Honeſt, well- 
meaning People may certainly keep up their Integri- 
ty in both Places, and improve themſelves propor- 
tionably in both; notwithſtanding the bad Company 
they may chance to be mixt with: The Service of 
God and the Devil, depending, not upon this or 
that Place merely, but upon the Mind and Inclina- 
tions of thoſe that frequent them. Some People 
ſerve God at a Play-houſe, better than others do ar 
Church; and (ome ferve the Devil more at Church. 
than othcrs do at the Play-houſe. Pick-pockers an 
Srrumpets are the ſame where-ever they happen to be. 
Tectum non animum mutant. — 
He runs on (in p. 14. and 157.) upon this ridi- 
culous Suppoſition, that the Play-houſe is e De- 
vils Houſe, and rings the Changes upon his own | 
 Pofulatum with great Pleaſure. F therefore (ſays 
he) we may ſay that a Houſe or Feſtival was the De- 
vil 's, becauſe be was delighted with it; becauſe what. 
was there done, was an acceptable Service to him; we 
may be aſſured that the Play-houſe is as really the 
Houſe of the Devil, as any other Houſe ever was. 
Nay, it is reaſonable to think that the Play-bouſes in 
this Kingdom are à greater Pleaſure 10 him than any 
| Temple 
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Temple be ever had in the Heathen World. How 
he comes to be ſo well acquainted with the Devil's 
Taſte I cannot imagine. Bur, if I may be allow'd 
to ghels at it, I ſhould think he was far better pleas'd 
_ with that ſerious ſincere Worſhip, accompanied with 
the moſt immoral intemperate Rites, which was paid 
him by the Heathens, under the Titles of Venus, 
Bacchus, &c. than he can be by an Aſſembly of Chri- 
ftians, who heartily deteſt him and all his Works; 
| who are thoroughly convinc'd that the Yenus, the 
8 Bacchus, &c. preſented to their View, are the Like- 
7 neſſes of thoſe falſe Gods which were worſhip'd by 
the Heathens of old; but which, at the ſame time, 
are ſo far from being rever'd and ador'd by theſe 
Chriſtians, that they treat them with the utmoſt 
Contempt; uſe them to the ſame End they do 
Fools and Buffoons; to excite their Mirth, by the 
ridiculous Appearance of ſuch a mock Repreſentation, 
For my part, I cannot deyiſe any means how a Set 
of falſe Gods can be treated with greater Contempt 
than they are upon theſe Occaſions. But (lays the 
Author) what though Hymns and Adorations are not of- 
fer d to impure and filthy Deities, yet if Impurity and 
Filthineſs is the Entertainment; if immodeſt Songs, 
prophane Rant, if Luſt and Paſſion entertain the Au- 
dience, the Buſineſs is the ſame, and the Aſſembly does 
the ſame Honour to the Devil, though they be not ga- 
ther'd together in the Name of ſome Heathen God. 
Here lies the Streſs of this whole Argument; and 
the Weight of it depends upon theſe Particulars 
firſt, whether Impurity and Filthineſs be the Enter- 
tainment; ſecondly, whether the Audience be real- 
ly entertain'd with immodeſt Songs and Luſt; and 
thirdly, if they ſhould happen to be in ſuch a taking, 
whether it amounts to as great a Sin, as doing Ho- 
nour to the Devil, in the Name of ſome Heathen God. 
Io the fr}, I can only ſay that People of the beſt 
| Breeding, 
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Breeding, the niceſt Taſte, and the moſt tri Vir- 
tue do not apprehend Impurity and Filthineſs to be 5 


nerally in theſe Entertainments, notwithſtanding this 
Author affirms it ſo roundly. To the ſecond (Where- 
ever the Author may have got his Information) the 
ſame good People are ready to aſſure him, that they 
neither are, nor ever go to be, entertain'd with im- 
modeſt Songs and Luſt. And as to the third Particu- 
lar, before I can determine any thing, I muſt conſi- 
der the Word Luft a little, of which our Author 
makes ſo great a Uſe throughout his whole Trea- 
tiſe. Luft, and Paſſion, and Rant, are the great Sins 
which he lays to the Charge of thoſe who go to 
Plays. Whereas Luft, fimply taken, can be no more 
a Sin than Hunger or Thirſt nor is it in anyone's 
Power to prevent the one more than the others. 
They were certainly intended by our great Creator 
as a Means to continue and preſerve his Creatures 
upon Earth: And therefore, in themſelves, cannot 
be evil, unleſs they are abus'd to ill Purpoſes. They 
are neceſſary Appetites, and altogether innocent, as 
long as they crave after nothing but what is lawful : 
W hen they do otherwiſe, either one ort'other of them, 
they are criminal: As they are alſo, when abus'd to 
any Exceſs, even upon lawful Objects. Now, 
whoever have confeſs'd to our Author, that upon 
fuch Occaſions they are inſpired with Luſt roward 
unlawful Objects, I grant it is finful in ſuch to go 
to Plays; and would adviſe them to ſtay away, till 
they have got rid of ſuch an irregular Appetite ; as 
I would allo thoſe who are apt to be troubled with 
the like Infirmity at Church. As for Paſſion, I 
can't think it a Sin to be preſent while another Per- 
ſon is really tranſported with it; much Jeſs, when we 
know he is only feigning and repreſenting ſuch Pa 
fron. And then, as for Rant, I rake it to be—T 
don't know what; a ſort of Nonſenſe, which, like 
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2 Chip in Porridge, can neither do neither Good not 
Hurt; nor conſequently render any one guilty in hap- 

ning to have the Drum of his Ear ſtruck with it. 
F hereforc L leave the Reader to judge, whether ſimple 
Leaf, if any one ſhould be overtaken with it; or 
Paſſion, if one ſhould chance to ſee it repreſented 
or Rant, if any one ſhould be ſo unlucky as to hear 
it, do ſingly, or all compounded together, amount 
to as great a Sin as doing Honour to the Devil in the 
Name of ſome Heathen God. As for his Particularity 


in ſaying, It is reaſonable to think that the Play-houſes 


in this Kingdom are a greater Pleaſure to the. Devil 
than any where elſe, I take it to proceed from that 
partial Affection to old England, which ſome. Peo- 
ple have been ſo ambitious of ſhewing, for theſe 
laſt ſeven and thirty Years: For, if theatrical En- 
tertaiments are the Worſhip of the Devil, the beſt 
Judges will tell you he is better ſerved at Rome and 
Venice, nay even at Paris, than he is at London. 
But, to proceed with our Author's Reaſoning ; af- 
ter having affirmed ſeveral times over, without any 
Proof, that going to a Play is going to worſhip the 
Devil, ſays he (p. 15.) Thus it is in the Reaſon of the 
thing; and if we ſhould now conſider the State of our 
Play-bouſe, as it is in Fact, we ſhould find it anſwering 
all theſe Characters, and producing Effects ſuitable to its 
Nature. But 1 ſball forbear this Conſideration, it being 
as unneceſſary to tell the Reader that our Play-houſe is in 
Fact the Sink of Corruption and Debauchery; that it is 
the general Rendezvous of the moſt profligate Perſons of 
both Sexes; that it corrupts the Air, and turns the adjas 
cent Places into public Nuſances; this is as unneceſſary, as 
ta tell him that the Exchange is a Place of Merchandize- 
This Author is never farther from the Point 
than when he talks of Reaſons and Fatis, That the 
Play-houſe is the Rendezvous of the moſt profligate Per- 
fons of both Sexes, J am ready to grant: But this is 
an 


* 17 
an accidental Misfortune, lamented by the Genera- 
lity of thoſe that go to theſe Entertainments, and 
proceeding chiefly from the Negligence or perhaps 
Indulgence of thoſe whom the Laws have appointed 
to remove and ſuppreſs ſuch Irregularities. Sup- 
poſe the Play-houlſes were no longer in being, and 
theſe profligate Perſons ſnould make our Churches 
their Places of Rendezvous (as, if they might be per- 
mitted, I make no Queſtion but they would; and, 
as in Spain and Portugal, where they have not the z 
Conveniences of Play-houſes, they certainly do) 6 
muſt the Church be call'd the Houſe of the Devil for 1 
this wicked, accidental Pollution of it, and be charg'd- | 
with producing ſuch bad Effects as ſuitable to its Nature? ö 
No ſurely. Nor is there any more reaſon why the [ 
Play-houfe ſhould. It is as unjuſtly charg'd with | 
corrupting the Air, and turning the adjacent Places into - "fi 
public Nuſances. In what Senſe it is ſuppos'd to cor- | 
rupt the Air J cannot imagine; but I conclude his 
public Nuſances are the profligate Perſons of the fair 
Sex, who are lodged thicker thereabouts than in- 
any other Part of the Town; and this, I own, I 
ſhould look upon as a Nuſance, if I were obliged to 
be an Inhabitant amongſt them. Bur, as there are 
in all great Cities ſome peculiar Places more fre- 
quently inhabited by People of this Sort, (as at 
Rome particularly, where they are tolerated upon 
paying an extraordinary Tax to the Pope) ſo in Lon- 
don they have choſen to make the Neighbourhood 
of the Play-houſes their chief Reſidence: not that I 
believe there is a lewd Woman more upon Account 
of Play-houſes ſubſiſting; but, from the Remiſsneſs 
of the Conſtables and ſuch Officers, they find theſe 
more convenient Places to carry on their Trade in, 
than any other; any Crowd or large Company be- 
ing their proper Element. The Grievance therefore 
ariſing from the Swarming of ſuch Vermin about 
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the Play - houſes, is not owing to the Nature of Plays, 


but to the Neglect of thoſe whoſe Concern it is to 
cleanſe the Town upon ſuch Occaſions, and to ſweep 
away all ſueh licentious Aſſociates from the Aſſemblies 


of People of the beſt Condition. 


Vet our Author goes on after his uſual manner, 
charging fir ſt the Play-houles, and then all thoſe that 
ever go to them, with being the Cauſe and Encou- 
ragers of Vice and Debagychery, and of all thoſe Diſ- 
orders which are committed by the moſt profligate 
and abandon'd Part of Mankind. 

But as theſe Diſorders are not occaſioned. by the 
innocent and virtuous Part of the Audience, ſuch 


ought, by no means, to be charged with the Con- 


ſequences of them. Totus Mundus agit Hiſtrionem. 
The World is a Comedy; in which there are many 
very vicious and wicked People, both Actors and 
Spectators: Muſt therefore the innocent go out of 
Life, becauſe there are ſome /ewd in it? There are 
Pleaſures and Entertainments which are very innocent 
and inoffenſive, and yet may happen to be, at the 
ſame time, the Pleaſures and Entertainments of the 
oſt debauch'd People : Mult therefore honeſt People 
deteſt and abhor all ſuch Entertainments? Our Author 
ſays ſo: but forgets that, by the ſame Rule, they 
muſt forbear eating and drinking, and all the moſt 


neceſſary and innocently delightful Actions in Life. 


However, our Author fancies all the World would 
be of his Opinion, if the contrary were not in Faſhi- 
on. For he proceeds thus; p. 17.) As Prejudices, 
the Force of Education, the Authority of Number, tbe 
Way of the World, the Example of great Names may 
make People believe (fancy they believe;) /o the ſame © 
Cauſes may make People act againſt all Senſe and Rea- 
fon, and be puilty of Practices, which no more ſuit with 
the Purity of their Religion, than Trauſubſtantiation a- 
grees With common. Senſe. This is very true; for Ex- 

| ample, 
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ample, as great an Abſurdity as it is for an Eg 
Proteſtant to deſire Popery and the Pretender, I have 
known ſome, blinded by the Deluſions aforefaid, Be- 
lieve and att againſt all Senſe and Reaſon, t6 ſuch a 
Degree, as to refuſe Allegiance to our preſent moſt 
ee Sovereign, and employ the utmoſt of their 
ower, their Wiſhes, for a long Courſe of Years, in 
Favour of both theſe; two the moſt truly dereftabte 
Nuſances in Life. But that People do a againſf'all 
Senſe and Reaſon in thinking Plays, in general, an 
honeſt laudabſe Diverſion, I deny, for the Reaſons 
I have before given; any more than they act againſt 
all Senſe and Reaſon in going to Church: Since, in 
both theſe Places, unregulated and neglected, very 
ar Immoralities may be practiſed. hich is no 
eaſon that either ſhould be totally abandoned; but 
only that whichever of them ſtands moſt in need of 
it, ſhould be better diſciplin'd and reform'd. I am 
far from being an Advocate for Corruption and De- 
bauchery any where, but am clear, that the Argu- 
ment is as ſtrong againſt a Perſon's living in London, 
becauſe the moſt debauch'd and profligate Perſons 
of both Sexes live there, as againſt going to Plays 
for that Reaſon. I am for as much Reformation as 
can conveniently be had, in our Diverſions, as well 
as our Devotions, and wiſh for it ſincerely every 
Day of my Life: Bur, in the mean time, I ſtand a- 
mazed to think how it can enter into the Head of 
one who pretends to Reaſon, that either Church or 
Play-houſe, for want of ſuch Reformation, ſhould 
be totally aboliſh'd. None could ever deſire the one 
but a wicked harden'd Atheiſt; and I can give no 
better a Name to him that endeavours the other, 

than that of a dogmatical, querulous Atheatriſ#. 
I ſhall paſs over our Author's Inſtance of Trebonis 
(p. 18.) becauſe he owns her Excuſe may be allow'd 
where the Diverſion is innocent : and he has never yet 
C 2 prov'd 
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prov'd that going to Plays is not ſo. The Deſign of 
a Peoples going thither is to improve in moral Graces, 
and a laudable Behaviour in the World; as much as 
the Deſign of going to Church is for Improvement in 
heavenly Grace and religious Virtues; and therefore, 
as I have demonſtrated over and over, there is juſt as 
much Reaſon to forbear going to one as the other, 
becauſe wicked People come there, and youare ſome- 
times entertain'd with Rant, Paſſion, and Nonſenſe. 
Tf People go to either of theſe Places with an In- 
tent to indulge themſelves in any criminal Deſire, 
they certainly do a wrong thing; but if not, how 
is it poſſible that the criminal Defires and Irregu- 
larities of others ſhould be imputed to them? 
P. 19. The Author, ſpeaking of Maſquerades, 
ſays, it is a Diverſion new in our Country, Now there 
are many Reaſons to make one think it 1s a very old 
one. I don't remember to have read of them before 
Cardinal Fool/ey's time; tho' it is probable they 
were in Uſe long before. In the Reigns of the Stu- 
arts they were very frequent. And tho' they were 
not in Vogue ſome time after the Revolution; yet to- 
ward the latter End of Queen ANNE (when ſome 
People were drunk at the imaginary Approach 
of Popery and Slavery) they were auſpiciouſly reviv'd 
under the Adminiſtration and Conduct of the Duke 
D' Aumont; and from that Ara we may date their 
preſent Continuance among us: Which, as has 
been already obſerv'd by a moſt worthy Prelate of 
our Church, is one good Reaſon, among many o- 
thers, why they ſhould be hated and diſcountenanc'd 
by all true Lovers of their Country. Vet, upon 
this Ground, I ſuſpect, it is that our Author ſpeaks 
ſo favourably of them, as to ſay, there are more and 
ſtronger Reaſons for a conſtant Abhorrence of the Stage, 
than of Maſquerades. 27 
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He is as much miſtaken (p. 20.) in his Inſtance af 
Painting; where he affirms that Painting is a great 
Sin; and takes it for granted that the Uſe of Paint is 
always odious and ſinful: And tho! he owns there is 
no expreſs Text of Scripture againſt Painting; yet he 


ſays in judging according to Scripture, People muſt hold 


it as unreaſonable to paint ſometimes, as to be ſometimes 
malicious, indevout, proud, or falſe. No ſure; it can 
never be right to be either malicious, indevou 

proud, or falſe: But ſince it is no where forbidden in 
Scripture, where can be the Harm in painting ſome- 
times; provided it be done with a modeſt, and an 
humble Spirit, and for fear of appearing ſhocking- 
ly diſagreeable in the Eyes of our Fellow - Chriſtians? 
Why do People waſh their Faces and dreſs their 
Heads, but to look pleaſing and well upon each o- 
ther: And why, for the ſame Reaſon, if the Nature 
of the thing requires ir, ſhould they not add a little 
Varniſh to their Complexion; to make a fallow 
Skin look freſh. and lively; and to. conceal from 
the World a Face fo unfortunately deform'd with 
Freckles, that ir reſembles the Belly of a Toad? 
Pray how comes, dying the Face, only to make it 
more agreeable to the Spectators (for that I ſup» 


poſe to be the only Motive) to be a greater Sin 
than covering the reſt of the Body with ſuch a 


Variety of Dyes, as is generally the Faſhion? If 
this Affectation of Colours proceeds from a mere 
Vanity of Mind and Fondneſs of Beauty, as I ſuppoſe 
it moſt commonly does, mult it be call'd a great Sin for 
that? In what part of Scripture, I pray, are Vanity 
of Mind and Fondneſs of Beauty ſtyl'd great Sins? And yet 
the Author's chief Ground for condemning Painting as 
a great Sin, is for its proceeding from a Vanity of Mind 


only, and a Fondneſs of Beauty. However, be it 


ſo, 3 colour'd Cloaths from the ſame Prin- 
ciples, mu her 
e oc neither 


be equally as great a Sin: But where 
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neither Face nor Body are cover'd with Colours, 
from any ſuch wrong Motives, neither can be 
finfal. Vet our Author proceeds, (p. 21.) accord- 
ing to his uſual Correctneſs, aſſerting that Painting 
ft contrary to Humility, Whenever either Painti 
or gbing 70 Plays are us'd upon an ill Account, 1 
Mall be as ready to condemn them as he can be: 
but in the mean time, I affirm that both may be 
us'd, not only innocently, but to good Purpoſes. 
The Abuſe of Painting, and of the Stage to ill Pur- 
poſes, all reaſonable People mult abhor; but this 
is no reaſon why neither ſhould ever be us'd at all; 
when one may be as innocently ornamental, as t'o- 
ther may be innocently inſtructive. | 
But to proceed with him. (p. 22.) He ſays, à po- 
lite Writer of a late Paper thought he had ſufficiently 
ridicubd a certain Lady's Pretenſions to Piety; when, 
ſpeaking of ber Cloſet, he ſays, 


' Together lie her Prayer-book and Paint, 
Al once F improve the Sinner and the Saint. 


Here again he has miſtaken the Caſe; and in- 
troduc'd 8 at ſecond hand, without know- 
Ing for what Purpoſe it was written, or quoted by 
the Author from whence he has taken it. This 
celebrated Coupler is Part of a Satyr, written by the 
late ingenious Earl of Dorſet, to expoſe the Hypo- 
criſy of a Woman who was a pretended Saint, but 
a real Sinner. Her uſing her Prayer- boot for a Pre- 
rence to Piety, and her Paint for an Improvement in 
Sin, juſtly and equally make her the Subject of Sa- 
tyr and Ridicule: they were both abus'd. Neither 
does Sir Richard Steele, the Author of that Spectator, 
(Ne 79.) quote thoſe Verſes to any other Purpoſe 
than to expoſe thoſe Ladies (not any certain Lady) 
Who are filly as to mix their Devotions with their 
| Vanities, 
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Vanities, Dreſſes and Diverſions. He does not pre- 


tend to ſhew that Religion and Painting are incompa- 
tible in the ſame Perſon, but only that the Exerciſe. 
of them is inconſiſtent at the ſame Time. He thinks: 
it does not look well to ſee the Prayer-baok and Paint 
lie upon the ſame Table. He has not a ſingle Word 
againſt mere Painting in that whole Paper: Tho' one 
would think, from what this Author ſays of him, that 
he had employ'd the beſt part of that Spadt ator in in- 
veighing againſt it. | 151558 

The Author, having compleated what he calls his 
Arguments, proceeds (p. 23.) and ſays, I all now 
make a Reflection or two upon the preſent celebrated 
Entertainment of the Stage, which is ſo much to the 
Taſte of this Chriſtian Country, that it bas been acted 
almoſt every Night this whole Seaſon, I mean Apol- 
lo and Daphne. Now, tho' I am far from ſet - 
ting up for an Advocate of this celebrated Entertain» 
ment, knowing nothing of it indeed, but only that 
it pleaſes the Generality of People, and diſpleaſes 
our Author; yet I'll venture a Wager that we find 
him as much miſtaken in his Reflections upon this 
in particular, as he has been in his Condemnation of 
Stage Entertainments in general. | 

He begins, p. 23. The Firſt Scene is ſaid to be, 4 
magnificent Palace diſcover d: Venus attended with Gra- 
ces aud Pleaſures. Now how is it poſſible that ſuch a 
Scene as this ſhould be fit for the Entertainment of Chris 
flians? &c. The very propoſing ſuch a Scene as this, 
ſuppoſes the Audience to be fit far the Entertainment of 
Luſt and Wantonne ſi. Can the Wit of Man invent any 
thing more contrary to aur Religion, than an Enter» 
tainment from Venus attended with her Pleaſures ? &c. 
Such a Scene is much fitter to debauch a Chriſtian Au- 
dience, than a Scene of Curſing and Blaſpheming. To 
this T anſwer, that Gmply to repreſent, Venus and 
ber Pleaſures to the Eye, can be no more contrary 
to Religion, chan barely naming them to the — 

wou 
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would be; there muſt be ſomething immodeſt and 
ſhocking either in the Action or Diſcourſe, to 
make either one or the other Offenſive. I take Ve- 
nus and ber Pleaſures, as here repreſented, to be as 
innocent as a Picture in which half a Dozen beauti- 
ful Women are figur'd, E Hiſtory in which they 
are deſcrib'd only. Yet one would think, by the 
Author's Account of this Matter, that the Perſon 
who repreſents this Venus was actually poſſeſs'd of a 
Secret Power (ſuch as was attributed to the Hea- 
then Yenus of old) of inſpiring People's Minds with 
amorous Sentiments: And not only ſo, but that her 
mere Preſence could influence the Spectators to ſuch 
a Degree, as to make them fall to embracing and 
enjoying each other upon the Spot. For whar bur 
ſuch a Notion as this could make a Man fo angry 
with a few mute Figures? and compare thoſe that 
behold them to the Idolaters of old? What does all 
this raving amount to? Does any one worſhip theſe 
Deities among us? or look upon them to be any 
thing but mere Pageants? Jet, favs our Author, 
how are we more enlighten'd than the Heathens of 
old, if none of us conſidereth in his Heart, neither is 
there Knowledge nor Underſtanding in us to ſay, Theſe 
are the filthy Deities of the Devil's Invention, with 
which be polluted and defil d the Heathen World; (Who 
ſuppoſes they are any thing elſe?) and ſhall we ſtill 
preſerve their Power among jt us? Shall we mate ſuch 
Abominations our Diverſion ? Yes ſurely; what ſhould. 
we'make of them, bur our ſport and ridicule? What 
can we do better with ſuch mock Deities, but laugh 
at them? and ſometimes ſtare a little; and admire, 
how any People could ever be ſo ſtupid as to be ſe- 
rious in their Worſhip of them? Vet this poor 
Man ſuppoſes the Audience to be aſſembled goge- 
ther with great Sincerity, 70 celebrate the Power 0 
Venus, as a real Goddeſs. Baal (ſays he) is as fit for 
our Devotions, as Venus is for our Rejoicings and 
| Praiſes, 


/ 
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Praiſes. Nay he carries it ſo far as to ſay (p. 24.) 
that the very naming ſuch a Scene as this is unlawful 
Language, and carries as great a Contrariety to our Re- 
ligion as the Worſhip of Baal. At that rate, what has 
he been doing all this while, who has nzam'd it fo 
often? And indeed one may venture to affirm that 
the Generality of the Audience were no more in- 
ſpir'd with Luſ# and Wantonneſs upon ſeeing this 
mock Venus and her Pleaſures, than our Author was 
in Writing of them, and others will be in Reading 
of them. 

But now he comes cloſer to the Point, and in- 
troduces two Women (whom he ſuppoſes to be baptiz'd 
Chriſtians) repreſenting Venus and Diana in this Lan- 
Susa ge, 


Ven. Amorous Kiſſes, 
Dian. Nuptial Bliſſes, 
Capi Pleaſures, 


Cupid's Treaſures, 
Are the Sweets that Life improve. 


This he imagines to be ſuch obſcene Language as to 


be fit for none to hear but Rakes and Proſtitutes. 


Why ſo, I pray? does not every one know that the 
Pleaſures of Love are really and truly very ſweet, and 
very great /mprovers of the Happinels of Life, and 
may, at the ſame time, be very innocent? Are not 
uuptial Bliſſes very honeſt allowable Delights? And 
are not amorous kiſſes known to be a Part of them? 
Theſe jingling Words contain no more than what 
the Audience all knew before ever they heard them 
ſung there. That Love's a ſweet Pleaſure is one of 
the molt notorious Maxims in Life; as well as, that 
Pleaſure is the moſt deſireable Thing in Nature. The 
Ways of Yiſdom are Ways of Pleaſantneſs. Nor are 
Pleaſures ever the leſs _y Objects of 6 
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Man's Purſuit, becauſe Rakes and Fools will take 
unlawful Ways to come at them. One would think 
the Author of theſe Rhymes had ſufficiently guarded 
againſt any ſiniſter Interpretation of the Bliſſes he 
ſpeaks of, by calling them nuptial; yet our candid 
ingenuous Author is reſolv'd to forget this, and calls 
it ſinging the Praiſes of Debauchery, (p. 25.) and hear- 
ing the Praiſes of Lewaneſs. But he makes me laugh, 
to ſee him ſo ſeriouſly ſuppoſing that all this ridicu- 
lous Mockery is a direct and real Worſhip of the 
antiquated Goddeſs Venus. No Cbriſtian (ſays he) 
need be told that Venus and her Graces are as much the 
Devil's Machinery, as Witches and Imps. I will ſup- 
pole, for once, there were actually exiſting ſuch Things 
as Venus and her Graces, Witches and Imps, preſents 
ing themſelves to the View of a great Number of 
Spectators, and ſinging what you pleaſe; would it 
be impoſſible for theſe Spectators to preſerve their 

Chriſtian Purity of Heart all the while? Is it any 
ways neceſſary that they ſhould reliſh and entertain 
the ſame Sentiments, which are contain'd in ſuch 
Songs? Nothing like it. But here the Caſe is other- 
wiſe. A poor mean Mortal, known to all the Spec- 
tarors to be ſuch, perſonates a Goddeſs, worſhip'd 
by the Heathens of old with ſuch a Worſhip, as 
theſe Spectators are convinc'd was falſe, ridiculous 
and immodeſt. This poor Mortal affirms in a Song, 
that the Pleaſures of Love are ſweet z without giving 
the leaſt hint that ſhe means unlawful Love; (the 
contrary. being directly expreſs'd.) And yet our Au- 
thor accuſes her for inſpiring, and the Audience for 
being inſpir'd with, Luſt, Lewadneſs, and Debauchery; 
and tells them they are no better than a Parcel of 
Rakes and Proſtitutes for being preſent at ſuch an En- 
tertainment. I think it proper, upon this Occaſion, 
to put our Author in Mind, that the Ancients did 
not always underſtand the Word Venus, by which 
they 
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they expreſs'd the Attribute of Beauty, in a bad genſe, 
ſo as to intend ſomething laſcivious, but very aten 
in a modeſt and a good one. Hence are derwed the 
Words venuſtas, veneror, veneratio, applied by them, 
and by us us'd, to expreſs that Regard which is 
claim'd by the moſt deſervedly amiable and divine 
Objects. 

The other Jingle, upon which he falls ſo outra- 
giouſly (p. 26.) is ſo much of the ſame Nature with 
the foregoing, that all the ſame may well be ſaid in 
Defence of ir. The Nature of ſuch Ballads, when 
the worſt is ſaid of them that can be, is that they 
have a Tendency to excite kind Inclinations in the 
Breaſts of amorous People, toward the Objects of 
their Love: which, when ſuch Love is plac'd where 
it ought to be, is far enough from being an ill Of- 
fice. And, if it happens to be wrong placed, that 
cannot be imputed to the chinking of a few inſipid 
Words, but flows from the irregular cravings of an 
ungovern'd Paſſion; ſuch as incontinent People do 
not catch in this or that particular Place, but car- 

about with them where - ever they go. 

Our Author next falls very heavily upon Bacchus, 
Pan, and Silenus, attended with Satyrs, Fawns, and 
Silvansy and asks, what have Chriſlians to do with 
this Company? 1 anſwer; to laugh at them; to won- 
der how the Heathen World could be ſunk fo low 
in Stupidity, as ever to make ſuch ridiculous Beings 
the Objects of their religious Worſhip and, in the 
Joy of their Hearts, to thank God that they know 
better. Yet our Author goes on upon his old falſe 
Hypotheſis, concluding the Audience is aſſembled to- 
gether out of a religious Reſpect to theſe whimſi- 
cal Chimeras, and are as much prejudic'd in favour 
of their Divinity, as the Heathens of old were. /f 
this is not being at the Devil's Table, (ſays he) be had 
no Table in the Heathen World. If it is, then our 
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Author, and all that ever taught and learn d the Hiſto- 


ry of theſe Demi-Gods, have been at the Devil's Table 
likewiſe. For what is this more than a bare Cha- 
racter of their Perſons preſented to our View, with 
their proper Symbols and Ornaments, in ſome what 
a more lively Manner than it is done by Father Mont- 
Faucon, in his Antiquity Explain'd. The Attributes 
of theſe impure Deities are indeed deſcrib'd by ſome 
ſort of Action upon the Stage, but not acted in reality; 
tho' our Author argues upon a Suppoſition that they 
are, To hear and ſee theſe ſhadowy Deſcriptions, 
he ſays, is as great a Sin as mating a Jeſt of the Sa- 
craments, (p. 27.) It may be (ſays he) you could not fit 
in the Play-houſe, if you ſaw Baptiſm made a Jeſt of, 
and it's Uſe reproach'd. No certainly; but ſure a 
Chriſtian may fit there, properly enough, to ſee 
Heatheniſm, with all its Rites and Ceremonies, made 
a Jeſt of. | | 

To p. 30. he goes on begging the Queſtion, as 
uſual, and ſuppoſing that, the Audience give their 
Money to the Players, purely to be criminal and 
wicked upon the Stage: which is all Miſtake, For 
tho' Venus, and Silenus, tall like themſelves, yer, I 
preſume, they act nothing ſhocking to the moſt mo- 
deſt Eyes. And what does this amount to, more 
than ſuch a Deſcription of their Natures, as is to be 
met with in the Antient Mythology? Such as the 
Fathers of old, not only read, but have written ſo 
much about; and that in Language a thouſand times 
more obſcene, than ever was utter'd in the Play- 


houſe: Such as rhe moſt grave and learned Divines 


in all ages have been converſant with, and ſuch as is 
daily inculcated into our Youth of the beſt Condi- 
tion, as the only Means of attaining a polite Edu- 
cation. Yet, to be a Spectator at a Repreſentation 
of this very thing, our Author calls ſerving the De- 
vil; and lays, if there be any certain Marks 5 = 
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Devil's Power, or Preſence, in any Aſſemblies, Placer; 
or Temples of the Heathen World, the ſame are as cer- 
tain Marks of his Power and Preſence in our Play- 
Hon ſe. | | | 
4 Author — done with his Reflections 


and Arguments, proceeds to apply them in the Caſes 
of Levis, Jucunda, &c. But, as all this is grounded 
upon his miſtaken Suppoſition, that the Players do 
really commit all thoſe Sins which they only Paint 
out and Characteriſe upon the Stage, and that there- 
fore it is abſolutely unlawful to go to Plays, I ſhall 

aſs it over without any farther Remarks; leaving 
it to the Reader's Judgment, whether, as I have 
ſtated the Caſe, it may not be as innocent to go to 
a Play, as to any other Recreation. 

As to his Quotation out of Archbiſhop Tillotſon, 
(p. 38.) which he tells us he produces for no other 
End, but to prevent the Charge of Uncharitableneſs , I 
mult aſſure him that it will by no means ſerve him 
to that End. The Archbiſhop is far enough from 
decrying Plays in general; he only particularizes, At 


Plays are now order'd, As now the Stage is, &c. The 


notoriouſly debauch'd Reigns of Charles and James 
the Seconds, (when Profaneneſs was the Wit, and 
Lewdneſs the Gallantry of the Court) very naturally 
drew the Stage into the ſame vicious Taſte; and 
this was what ſo juſtly provok*d the Zeal of that 
good Archbiſhop. He, no where, condemns The- 
atrical Performances in general; nor ſays, it is impoſ- 
ſible that Players can be Chriſtians; as our Author 
ſo frequently has done: and for which, the Uſe of 
this great Name will never clear him from the 
Charge of Uncharitableneſs. 

The Clergy of the true Church (as they affect to call 
themſelves) in the two Reigns beforemention'd, were 
too loyal to make much buſtle about the Immora- 
lity of the Stage, for fear they ſhould give a Handle 
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to Men of Republican Principles forſooth, to impute 
the Iniquity of the Times to the Influence of the 
Court; ſo they, very diſcretely, waited till after the 
Revolution: When Mr. Rowe's honeſt Tragedy of 
Tamerlane, form'd upon the Plan of Liberty, gave 
the Reverend Mr. Collier ſuch a Diſguſt ro the Stage, 
that he was convinc'dits Vices and Immoralities were 
no longer to be born. The Comedy call'd the Non- 
juror, which ſo a and wittily expoſes the wret- 
ched Schemes of that abſurd Sect, extorted a Seri- 
ous Remonſtrance from the Reverend Mr. Bedford; 
And, the beſt of our Plays, being frequently ho- 
nour d and encourag'd by the Preſence of the Royal 
Family, as well as the moiſt honourable and worthy 
of the King's Subjects, out ſteps the Reverend Mr. 
Law, and undertakes fully to demonſtrate the abſolute 
Unlawfulneſs of the Stage-Entertainment : which he 
does; Firſt, by affirming very poſitively and round- 
ly, that the Play-houſe is the Temple of the Devil; 
Secondly, by aſſerting very charitably and dogmati- 
cally, that the Players are actually guilty of all that 
Villany and Wickedneſs which they there repreſent ; 
and Thirdly, by concluding very reſpe&fully and ci- 
villy, that all who go to ſee them, without Excep- 
tion, are at leaſt as guilty; by being Partakers in 
and Promoters of ſuch a Complication of abomina- 
ble and deteſtable Sins. For (p. 37.) he has theſe 
Words, The Uſe and Encouragement of the Stage, is 
a deliberate, continued, open and public Declaration in 
favour of Lewgneſs, Immorality and Prophaneneſs. 
The Infinuarion that is conch'd in ſuch a bold but 
groundleſs Allegation as this, muſt be obvious ro 
every honeſt Mind. | 
That there are in ſome Plays things Scandalous 
and Offenſive, I am ready to grantz and ſhould be 
glad to ſee them ſo diſtinguiſh'd, by a judicious im- 
partial Hand, as to bring thoſe Plays into —_ 
ti 
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till the offending Parts ſhould be left out of them, 
But that Plays in general, and eſpecially Repreſen- 
tations of the Heathen Gods, in the ludicrous Way 
in which we repreſent them, are ſinful and antichri- 
ſtian, I can by no Means agree; without condem- 
ning the Fathers, our two famous Univerſities, all | 
Schools and Nurſeries of Learning, the beſt Au- 
thors Ancient and Modern, and all the Chriſtian 
Churches in the Univerſe, And therefore, tho' I 
am as much for the Reformation of the Stage 
from all the Irregularities and Abuſes of it, as 
the moſt ſtrict Advocate for the Honour of our 
Holy Religion can be, yet, for the Reaſons before. 
mention'd, 1 cannot think a total Abolition of it 
would be right; or indeed ſo much as Practicable. 
And thus I have complied with our Author in 
what he thinks (p. yo.) reaſonable People ought to 
do in this Caſe. As I cannot ſee, much leſs yield 
to, the Truth of his Arguments, whereby he pretends 
to have prov'd that he Uſe of the Stage is certain- 
Iy to be reckon'd among great and flagrant Sins; I 
have anſwer'd them; and given my Reaſons for the 
contrary Opinion; in a Manner however Slight and 
Haſty, yer I hope ſufficient to keep the Minds of 
the Tender and Innocent from being drawn into 
a miſtaken Apprehenſion of Guilt; to preſerve the 
noble and inſtructive Diverſion of Stage-Entertain- 
ments, well regulated, from being totally baniſh'd 
and exploded; and, in the mean Time, to prevail 
with thoſe who have no Taſte for ſuch Pleaſures 
themſelves, to judge charitably of others; who in- 
nocently, both in the Intention and Conſequence, 
make ſuch Entertainments the Amuſement of the 
Leiſure Hours. 
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